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STATE, OR REVOLUTION 


H. R. CANTINE, JR 


The international radical movement, within the past three 
decades, has dwindled from a major force in society to the status 
it held a hundred years ago—a handful of mutually antagonistic 
devotees, most of whom are in political exile from their homelands. 
Starting with the failure of the Second International to take action 
against the First World War, the left has been suffering a cumulative 
catastrophe, which has wiped out, in one country after another, 
its promise of building a new world of peace, brotherhood and 
equality. 

This collapse of the left has not been due to external con- 
ditions to any marked extent, but resulted from deep-seated inner 
weaknesses. The conditions which radicals believed would insure 
the inevitable triumph of their cause have been almost completely 
fulfilled. The capitalist system has long since reached the stage 
of chronic crisis, and the situation is certainly rotton ripe for social 
revolution. Moreover, in most of the larger countries of Europe, 
radicals have actually been in control of the government. In all 
countries but Russia, however, they have been driven from power 
and virtually destroyed without accomplishing anything significant; 
and in Russia, instead of building the sort of society they had 
promised to build, they have been responsible for the growth 
of a monstrous Slave-State, in which all the ideals of radicalism 
have been buried. 

These disasters have naturally had enormous repercussions on 
radical thinking. A considerable number of former sympathisers or 
adherents of the movement have dropped out completely and are 
trying to reconcile themselves with the now hopelessly deteriorated 
status quo. Another large section of the movement have refused to 
believe the overwhelming evidence of the betrayal of the Russian 
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Revolution and have convinced themselves, by elaborate rational- 
izations, that the Soviet State is really a socialist society or at 
least on the way to becoming one. In the process of adjusting to 
such a manifestly false position, they have found it necessary to 
resort to so much distortion of the truth and casuistic apologetics 
for self-evident lapses from principle that they have lost all sense 
of proportion, and can no longer be considered genuine radicals. 
The rest of the movement have tried, in one way or another, to 
explain the defeats and to reorient themselves for the purpose of 
avoiding a repetition. Unfortunately, most of the attempts in this 
direction have been very timid and hesitant. It is difficult for most 
radicals to realize how completely they have failed, and much easier 
to blame objective circumstances, or the personal shortcomings of 
individuals, than to reexamine and revise time-honored theories 
and practices. Therefore, although many brave beginnings have been 
made towards reconstructing radicalism, nearly all of them have 
failed to get down to fundamentals. 

It is not pleasant to pry into the mistakes and lapses of the 
great thinkers of the past, thereby depriving them of much of 
their prestige, but it is a task that must be undertaken if the 
radical movement is to recover its former strength and vitality, 
and go forward on a more realistic basis. The left must either 
adopt a different approach or face the prospect of complete 
disintegration. 

iH 

The most serious theoretical limitation of the greater part of 
the radical movement has been its inability or unwillingness to 
recognize the complexity of class relations in modern society. This 
has led it to misinterpret the role of the state. It has tended to 
assume that capitalist society is divided into just two classes— 
the bourgeoisie and the workers—and that the state is simply the 
instrument of the capitalists, having no interests that conflict in 
any way with those of big business. From this it follows logically 
that once capitalism is overthrown, the state will either disappear 
completely or become the instrument of the working class. This 
analysis, based on a superficial conception of history, and an in- 
adequate understanding of human psychology, hes been largely 
responsible for the failure of radicals to anticipate and understand 
the nature of fascism and the degeneration of the Bolshevik regime 
in Russia. 
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The modern state, it is true, arose at about the same time 
as the capitalist system, and has worked in close collaboration 
with the bourgeoisie throughout most of its existence. However, 
this collaboration has been more in the nature of a partnership 
than a master-servant arrangement, The bourgeoisie needed the 
state; it provided them with one of their most profitable sources 
of income—the sale of munitions—and it was extremely useful 
for keeping the workers in check when they got restless. Likewise, 
as society became increasingly complicated, as a consequence of 
the development of capitalism, the state performed an indispensible 
role in regulating the economy, and undertaking such functions 
as road building, postal service, etc., which were unprofiteble for 
the business man, but essential to his activities. The politicians, 
for their part, found the capitalists a welcome source of patronage 
and a valuable ally against the feudal nodility, but their sphere of 
activity was too remote from that of the capitalists for them to 
develop a strong common interest. The chief preoccupation of 
politicians is extending their authority, and this brings them into 
frequent conflict with the business men, who prefer that certain 
areas of life go unregulated. While capitalism was still vigorous, 
such conflicts were usually settled in favor of business. 

The First World War marked the end of capitalist expansion 
and the beginning of the rise of the state to the dominent position. 
The war itself, although it was extremely profitable to the capit- 
alists, gave this process an enormous impetus, since it necessitated, 
as wars always do, a great increase in the size and authority of the 
government. But it was not until the subsequent capitalist crisis 
set in, with its millions of unemployed and general economic chaos 
with which the bourgeoisie were quite incapable of dealing, that 
the state began to turn on its partner. 

The capitalists now faced a serious dilemma. On the one hand 
they needed the state more than ever—the manufacture of war 
materials had become virtually the only possible way of dispcsing 
of surplus production, the world civilian market having been glutted; 
and the unemployed had to be taken care of somehow. On the 
other hand, the state had now grown so strong that any further 
increase in its power would threaten the existence of capitalism 
itself. The politicians had come to realize that there was more to 
be gained by playing the workers and capitalists off against each 
other than in working docilely for big business; especially since, in 
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many countries, the workers were in a revolutionary mood and might 
not continue to tolerate a government that acted as the tool of 
the bourgeoisie. The capitalists, alarmed by this situation, started 
a campaign to buy back their former partner, even subsidizing political 
adventurers, whom they believed they could control, to seize power 
in the state. These adventurers, however, once they were in power, 
showed little gratitude toward their benefactors. They carried the 
the process of state domination tc its final conclusion, suppressing 
the capitalists along with everyone else. It seems probable that 
capitalism is on the way out of the world picture. Its most fun- 
damental characteristic as an economic system is that it must con- 
tinually expand, and it can no longer expand without increasing 
the power of the state to such an extent that it becomes the 
dominant force. The new system that is emerging bears little 
resemblance to the classless society that most radicals expected 
would replace capitalism. It is characterized by the unrestricted rule 
of politicians and bureaucrats, and is perhaps the most oppressive 
system in history. 

Russia was the first country to achieve Statism, and today has 
the most fully developed example of that system. Although in its 
origin and early history Russian Statism was unique, it has subse- 
quently developed into essentially the same system as the emerging 
Statism of other countries. The principal remaining difference is 
that in Russia the capitalist class has entirely disappeared, but is 
merely subjugated elsewhere. There are some who maintain that this 
is a fundamental difference, but in effect it has no more significance 
than the fact that some capitalist countries, the United States for 
instance, have no trace of a feudal nobility, while others, like England, 
have retained many of the trappings of feudalism. 

In Russia, the old regime of the Tsars, the most corrupt and 
despotic government in Europe, was too rotton to survive the First 
World War. The soldiers, after three years of fighting under almost 
unbelievably bad conditions, due to the mismanagement and greed 
of their rulers, finally rebelled and started to return to their homes. 
This set off a general uprising of the working class, especially the 
peasants, which caused the government to collapse. Thereupon the 
state was taken over by radicals, who promised to rule in the in- 
terests of the working class; and the workers, lacking confidence 
in their own ability to run society, and trusting the promises of 
the radicals, accepted their authority. Once in power, the new rulers 
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rapidly lost sight of the interests of the workers and began to 
consolidate their position by destroying all opposing groups and 
enslaving all elements of the population. This process was fairly 
slow at first, since the workers were still militant and resisted 
regimentation. But, as the workers’ revolutionary mood wore off, 
and they became resigned to their new masters, the tempo was 
speeded up, causing appalling suffering and loss of life. Russia is 
today almost entirely bureaucratized, which makes it extremely 
efficient for waging war, but wholly deficient in humane values. 

In Italy, and later Germany, Statism evolved directly from 
capitalism, with the financial support of the capitalists. Once the 
government had become the dominant force in society, however, 
it behaved in very much the same way as the Russian regime had 
done, and although they have not yet advanced quite so far toward 
total regimentation, the systems they have developed have most 
of the features of Russian Statism, and are equally hostile to 
individual liberty, peace and cultural values. 

In England and the United States the transition to Statism 
is still in its earlier phases, although developing rapidly, and the 
capitalists, being at least partly aware of the fate of their class 
under Statism, are putting a strong fight to retain their dominance. 
Thus, they have begun to infiltrate into the state apparatus itself. 
Although their position is still very strong, it is unlikely that they 
will be able to more than delay and ease the transition. They are 
too dependent on a powerful government to be able to weaken 
it seriously, and it is.already too strong for them to control. More- 
dver, the rising militancy of the workers will sooner or later force 
the government to make some kind of concessions and the capitalists 
are a very convenient scapegoat. 

In Japan, China, and various other Asiatic and eastern Eu- 
ropean countries, the development of Statism has been following 
a somewhat different course, since capitalism had not rooted itself 
very deeply and there is a strong semi-feudal military class. This 
class, and not the civil politicians is emerging as the dominent 
group in these countries, but in other respects their regimes are 
typically Statist. 

The principal characteristics of Statism, as it has already 
developed in Russia and Germany, and is developing in other 
countries, might be summarized as follows: 1. Society is ruled by 
a self-perpetuating absolute dictatcrship which rules by decree. 
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2. The government controls virtually all activities; art, science, 
education, industry; and all organizations; trade unions, churches, 
etc. 3. For the purpose of exercising this control, a vast bureau- 
cratic apparatus, and an elaborate espionage system are maintained, 
which are responsible only to the dictatorship. 4 Production is 
planned by a central planning agency, which allots raw materials, 
labor, etc. to the various productive units on the basis of their 
importance to the whole economy rather than their profitability. 
5. The individual, unless he is a member of the ruling elite, has 
no rights, but is completely under the control of the government; 
he is subjected, from early childhood, to a rigid training in obed- 
ience to authority; even members of the ruling group can be re- 
moved and executed without trial. 6. War and preparation for war 
are the central concerns of the society. 
tl 

The failure of the majority of radicals to foresee the devel- 
opment of Statism was not simply an error in judgement that could 
be corrected without greatly altering their theories or programs. 
The primary emphasis of the two main tendencies of the radical 
movement—Social-Democracy and Bolshevism—and that of many 
of the smaller groups as well, has been concentrated on the 
task of achieving control of the state, and a number of the 
institutions that these radicals have considered essential features 
of socialism bear a striking resemblance to certain aspects of 
Statism, a fact which makes it possible for the Stalinists to argue, 
with their peculiar inverted logic, that Russia has achieved socialism. 
It is true that the consequences of such institutions as state 
planning and the nationalization of production have proven, in 
practice, to be very different from what their radical advocates 
believed they would be. Social institutions, as radicals have always 
pointed out in their analyses of capitalism, are not empty forms 
that can be filled with whatever content one desires; they have a 
logic of their own. While it would be unjust to maintain that the 
radicals have deliberately aided the growth of Statism; by working 
for these institutions, and at least to some extent preparing the 
public to accept them, they have certainly played a part in that 
growth. Moreover, in their own organizational structure and general 
attitudes, they developed along lines that have more in common 
with Statism than the classless society they have professed to be 
working to achieve. 
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The Social-Democrats, whose main strength lay in the ccuntries 
of western Europe—England, France, Germany and Austria—which 
permitted them to seek power by legal methods, confined themselves 
almost entirely to parliamentary activities. They believed’ that sdc- 
ialism was to be achieved by the election of a socialist majority 
to the legislature of the country, which would then enact laws to 
transform capitalism into socialism. The party was, accordingly, 
divided into a small group of leaders, whose role was to run for 
office, and a mass:of rank-and-file members who served as ward 
politicians and campaign managers, working to get their leaders 
elected. The great: mass of the working class was regarded simply 
as an electorate, whose sole function was ‘to vote for Social- 
Democratic candidates. Unfortunately for the success of this program, 
the leadership, once they had achieved. a certaian: arnount of pol- 
itical power, began to lose interest in social transformation. Fearing 
that any revolutionary gestures on their part would call forth 
repressive measures from the conservatives, who still‘had a majority 
after all, and not wanting to lose the privileges and prestige that 
go with high office, they became extremely respectable, doing 
nothing that might.seriously offend the ruling class. By the time 
they had grown strong enough to take power ‘for themselves, as 
happened in several countries—notably Germany and Austria— 
after the First. World War, they had become ‘so thoroughly corrupted 
by their position :in society, that they behaved like conventional 
power politicians. They were responsible, it is true, for a number 
of excellent acts of social legislation, but their main achievement 
was to strengthen the central government, which nullified the 
benefits that might have resulted from these acts. They were, 
however, too timid and vacillating to consolidate their position, and 
were finally driven from pewer by the fascists —ostensibly the 
agents of the most reactionary capitalists—-who, once they were 
power, proceeded to finish the job the Social-Democrats had begun: 
concentrating all power in the hands of the state. 

While the Social-Democratic leaders were becoming virtually 
indistinguishable from conservative politicians, the rank and file of 
the party, living in the expectation that their leaders would achieve 
socialism for them, became increasingly apathetic and passive. In 
this mood, they were obviously unprepared to prevent the degen- 
eration of their leaders, or put up any seriously resistance to the 

(continued on page 44) 


STATEMENT OF DAVID DELLINGER 


EDITORS’ NOTE: The statement below was presented by David 
Dellinger to the Federal authorities, on July 18, 1943, to explain his 
refusal to accept Civilian Public Service, or any other part in the 
war. Dellinger is now serving a two year sentence at Lewisberg Pen- 
itentiary because of this refusal. He had previously served a year for 
refusing to register for the draft. We do not share Dellinger’s religious 
convictions, and certain of his conclusions that are based on those 
convictions—especially his emphasis on selflessness and meekness— 
but we are in strong accord with the main body of the statement. 


I. | believe that all war is evil and useless. 

Even a so-called war of defense is evil in that it consists of lies, 
hatred, self-righteousness, and the most destructive methods of 
violence that man can invent. These things corrupt even the most 
idealistic supporters of the war. They harm even the most innocent 
children of ‘enemy’ countries. 

Even a war fought with the highest idealism is useless in that it 
can produce no good result that could not be secured better in 
other ways. Just as it would be stupid to plant weeds and to try 
to harvest vegetables, so it is stupid to encourage the lies, con- 
scription and murder of war, and to hope to produce democracy, 
freedom and bretherhood. War is a Trojan Horse, from which emerge 
at home the enemies that destroy us. 

The fact that some people sincerely believe that war will help us, 
cannot persuade me to co-operate in their mistake. Instead it makes 
it all the more important to do everything possible to help free 
them from their error and to show them a substitute for war. 

Il. 1 believe that when anyone supports war he violates the life 
and teachings of Jesus. 

Ill. I believe that the so-called United Nations and each individual 
resident of them bear a tremendous responsibility for this present war. 
A. The rest of the world has been driven to desperation by the 
economic cruelty of the United States, with its Big Business Empire, 
and of England with her Colonial Empire. We produced the economic, 
social, and psychological conditions that made war inevitable. Russia, 
for all her social reforms, is a bloody dictatorship that has followed 
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a policy of selfish nationalism for years. As part of this she has 
subsidized political parties, all over the world, that have poisoned 
the left wing movement with dishonesty, opportunism, and violence. 
This has aided fascism and violence everywhere. 

B. So far as Germany and Italy are concerned, British and American 
politicians and industrialists supported the rise of Hitler and Mussolini, 
One reason they did this was to make private profits out of various 
business deals. A second reason was that Hitler and Mussolini were 
destroying the labor and socialist movements of Europe, which had 
the power to introduce economic and social democracy to oppressed 
peoples everywhere. If you find this hard to believe, let me remind 
you that the United States government is following a similar policy 
today. Of course they cannot support the two individuals, Hitler 
and Mussolini, but they are supporting totalitarian forces in every 
country—Giraud, Peyroutan, Franco, Prince Otto Hapsburg, the 
Junkers of Germany, the land owners and business interests of Italy, 
the dictators of Latin America, etc. At the same time they are 
opposing the democratic forces of Europe—and their representatives 
in this country. 

Even after the early honeymoon with Hitler and Mussolini, when 
these men began to emerge as dangerous Frankensteins, the United 
States and England were still ready to sell the democratic freedoms 
of Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, etc., down the river. They re- 
sisted every suggestion that we offer the hungry people of Europe 
the economic and social equality that would have uprooted both 
fascism and war. 

C. So far as Asia is concerned, we introduced modern violence and 
robbery to the Japanese, by our rape of the Orient. Later we were 
partners of Japan in her invasion of China. American oil, steel, 
and munitions were sold at huge profits for that purpose. President 
Roosevelt, the State Department and politicians all conspired in this. 
Every one of them is as guilty of murder as are the Japanese whom 
they accuse. 

We began to boycott Japan only when they began to threaten our 
damnable mastery of the Orient, and when we needed an incident 
to strengthen the propaganda by which we were trying to sell the 
war to our own peace-loving people. 

Churchill himself has admitted in Parliament that President Roosevelt 
commited us to war against Japan in August 1941, 4 months before 
Pearl Harbor. Shortly afterwards we started issuing ultimatums and 
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threats for the sole purpose of carrying out this promise—that we 
would wage war against Japan before the year was out. 

We also began a policy of limited naval warfare. Naval officers have 
admitted that before Pearl Harbor, they were sent on secret ex- 
peditions with orders to shoot Japanese ships and aircraft—on sight 
and without warning. See Jeannette Rankin’s speech in the House 
of Representatives on December 8, 1942. The same policy was pur- 
sued in the Atlantic. Rather brazen proof of this terrible policy of 
our government has just been given by the Navy Department in 
General Order No. 190, whereby the Navy, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard personnel have been ordered to wear a bronze letter A on 
their American defense medal service ribbon “to commemorate service 
on ships operating in actual or potential belligerent contact with 
Axis forces in the Atlantic Ocean prior to December 7, 1941.” 
How many Japanese ships were sunk in this way, we do not know. 
Nor do we know how many peace-loving Japanese reluctantly ac- 
cepted the war because of our treachery. But the governments of 
the United States and Japan each exploited the treachery of the 
other, forcing war upon its own people. 

D. We also went to war to avoid facing up to the failures of our 
selfishly-organized private-ownership, private-profit system. 

At home we have a system whereby the mines, factories and other 
means of production are owned and operated—not for the good 
of all but for the private profit of a few. Such organized selfishness 
will not work. It produced years of mass unemployment, depression 
and unrest. But even the misery of millions did not persuade the 
privileged classes to give up their stranglehold on God's material 
gifts and to embrace the total democracy and brotherhood that 
alone will work. Instead, after 7 desperate years of breadlines and 
boondoggling, they turned to the manufacture of armaments. Roos- 
evelt himself, in an interview recorded in the N. Y. Times pointed 
to Nazi Germany and said that she had lots of armaments plants 
and no unemployment. 

At the same time they played up war scares and international hatreds 
as an excuse for making bombs instead of bread, and as a scape- 
goat on which to blame the sufferings of the people. 

After a time ‘national defense’ was an insufficient excuse for slavery 
and injustice. The people were restless. Cur privileged classes had 
to choose, brotherhood or—war, The Axis threatened the financial 
and business Empire of certain private interests. War offered an 
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excellent smoke-screen for profiteering, for feeling important, and 
for suppressing American freedom, with all its dangers to Economic 
Selfishness. Finally, the brutality of the Axis presented the idealistic 
mask, without which neither the people nor most of their masters 
would have been able to face the terrible choice they made. 
Very few people actually chose war. They chose selfishness and the 
result was war. Each of us, individually and nationally must choose: 
total love or total war. 
Most people are afraid te chose total love and brotherhcod. It is 
too new, too daring. It seems to require too many sacrifices. For 
the privileged classes who control the normal instruments for man- 
ufacturing public opinion and making public decisions it means 
abandoning certain traditional privileges which bring no real happiness 
—so long as they are private privileges — but which possess a 
superficial glitter and attractiveness. For all of us it means abandon- 
ing our pride, our self-centeredness, and whatever special privileges 
we have or hope to have some day. 
The selfishness of all of us underlies the dishonesty of our 
Roosevelts and Tojos, the brutality of our Hitlers and Churchills. 
IV. | believe that there is a practical alternative to war and that 
the world is capable of accepting it in the near future. 
A. The basic alternative to war is brotherhood. Even today the 
United States and England could end the war within a month. 
Suppose we said to the peoples of the world: 

1. We will lift the blockade immediately and ship food and 
supplies to the peoples of Europe. 

» 2. We will free all of our far-flung colonies and economic 
subjects at once. We will not seek any special privileges in India, 
Africa, Malay, Latin America, etc. We will not exploit any native 
populations or natural resources for our own private profit against 
the interest of the rest of the world. 

3. We will share our raw materials, natural resources and man- 
ufactured goods with other people, in the spirit of equal brotherhood. 

4. Our factories, natural resources and large farms will be 
democratically owned and operated, not for the private profit of 
a few, but for the good of the whole world. 

5. We will forget all past wrongs, confess our great share in 
the guilt, and renounce all claim to special privileges. 

6. We will demd2lize our army, navy and marines and destroy 
all munitions that cannot be converted to useful ends. 
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7. We will no longer persecute our negroes, our Jews and 
our foreigners. We will accept within our shores any people who 
care to come here. Under our policy of social equality, economic 
brotherhood and production for use, there will be room for all. 
If instead of invasion and threats we offered an announcement of 
this kind, do you think Hitler and Mussolini could force their people 
to fight? What could any dictator anywhere offer to his people to 
persuade them to destroy us? 

Even the so-called material costs (of sharing our wealth with other 
nations who, remember, would soon share their wealth with us) 
could not be one-tenth the cost of war. Actually the world’s pro- 
ductive power would be used productively for the first time. And 
spiritually, for the first time we would be free. We would discover 
the infinite happiness that is possible for all men. 

Such practical brotherhood would put an end to international war, 
and an end to the cruel class war that exists in every country today. 
It would benefit everyone: the misled workers that sacrifice their 
freedom today—and their jobs and self-respect tomorrow; the 
draftees who are bathing the world in blood—and losing their own 
bodies and souls in the process; the self-deceiving politicians and 
business men who are selling the anguish of their fellow-men for 
‘profits’ that wither their souls. 

B. But the weapons of the spirit are not limited to the methods 
of fraternity. There are weapons of resistance as well. True pacifists 
are uncompromising fighters against fascism, totalitarianism, and 
every form of injustice and oppression. But we believe in fighting 
with methods that are successful. 

Remember, the ‘democracies’ fought and won a violent war, from 
1914 to 1918. But it achieved nothing—at tremendous cost. It in- 
creased all the evils we hoped it would overcome. So it is time 
to discard this unsuccessful method of fighting and to embrace a 
new method, one that will work. That method is the methcd of 
non-violent opposition to all evil. 

Already the occupied countries show that there are ways of resisting 
an aggressor without huge armies and fleets. The non-cooreraticn, 
the sabotage, the slowdown, and the secret press of ccuntries 
like Norway, Holland and Belgium have done more to insure the 
real defeat of Hitlerism than all the military might of the United 
Nations. 

We need to go but one step further. We need a resistance that 
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will renounce sabotage, sniping, deception, terrorism and all other 
essentially violent acts. We need to embrace a type of resistance 
that is equally unyielding to tyranny, but at the same time is 
humble, straightforward and loving. 

The strike can be such a method. Although violence and threats 
have often been associated with the strike, they can be renounced. 
And the strongest government in the world is powerless against 
coal-miners who persist in their refusal to operate the mines. If 
American coal-miners will go as far as they have against their own 
government; and if their sons will die on foreign battlefields, for lies 
—then coal-miners and their sons can learn to strike unyieldingly, 
at home, against foreign invaders, for truth. 

Besides the strike, there are many other methods of non-violent 
resistance to evil. Thus if Hitler could keep Europe under control 
and persuade his armies to invade the United States, Americans 
need not waste time starving, bombing and invading the common 
people of Europe. We could stay at home. We could treat every 
individual German soldier as our brother, giving him every good 
thing of hospitality, food and shelter that would help him. But we 
could conscientiously refuse to co-operate in any of his orders to 
teach falsehood in the schools, to persecute Jews or negroes, to 
operate factories or railroads for the conscription of goods. We 
could constantly circulate papers and pamphlets against fascism. 
Our courageous, kindly, non-violent resistance would undermine the 
morale of the German invaders. It would stimulate sympathetic 
strikes and action all over Europe. 

If all our workers treated individual Germans as brothers but re- 
fused to operate a single factory until certain national evils were 
eliminated; if we combined this with sincere anncuncements of 
international economic brotherhood, no dictator could force German 
conscripts to kill or imprison the population. He would be faced 
with rebellion. The dictators would be forced to give up their ideas 
of conquest—and to relinquish their authority. The soldiers would 
become our friends. 

This is but a bare outline—the product of one mind. But | hope it 
shows the spirit and some of the typical steps by which the genius 


of a nation can renounce war and win a real victory for all mankind. 
+ + + 


Believing these things, | must be true to them. This means that 
| try, as sincerely as | can, to live in love and brotherhood with 
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my fellow-men. Therefore | have renounced all claim to the illusory 
privileges of the upper classes. | live as a working man in a 
working-class district. | live with a group of people who try to 
share with our fellow men our time, our energy, and whatever of 
God’s love or goods we have. 

For instance, we have accepted gifts to buy a farm. This farm we 
try to make available for the physical and spiritual creativity of 
the people from the underprivileged neighborhood where we live. 
In addition, we share our ideas with our neighbors, learning from 
them and imparting to them. We participate in a “People’s Peace 
Now Committee” which is trying to arouse people to a non-violent 
struggle against both war and fascism. 

By these and other methods, we try to live in such a way that some 
of our neighbors and ourselves will gradually lose our pride, self- 
ishness, violence and fear and absorb the Love and Beauty that 
is the heritage of all men. 

It would be dishonest for me to abandon this life that | believe 
in to patch up a truce with the war system that | oppose. 

For me, there is no choice between going to a camp for consci- 
entious objectors and going to jail. | have only one choice—my 
ministry in response to Ged. If the government puts me in jail 
for following that ministry, that is its choice, not mine. Then my 
ministry will be in jail. But CPS would be a confusing, semi-voluntary 
withdrawal from my life-work in order to avoid certain penalties 
of the war-making government. 

To me the CPS system is a method of draft evasion—not of draft 
opposition. It is a device whereby persons who know the wrongness 
of war and conscription tone down their opposition in return for the 
theoretical advantage of avoiding open prosecution and jail. For most 
pacifists itis a faithless sell-out whereby we accept relative isolation 
and silence at a time when we should be among people, actively 
expressing the total brotherhood and Love of God in which we 
believe. At a certain stage in a person's development, going to CPS 
camp can be a significant step forward representing the first major 
break with a world of nationalism and war. But it should be a stage, 
nota resting place, and thousands of us have passed beyond that stage. 
Further, CPS is a method by which the government maintains an 
illusion of democracy and freedom and is thus able to keep people 
relatively happy and docile while it destroys them with totalitari- 
anism and war. 
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It is my observation that large numbers of those pacifists who 
accept the CPS system do so because they are afraid of jail or 
because they think they can be more effective outside jail, as semi- 
free, semi-respectable, law-abiding citizens. 
But: If we compromise with war and conscription in order to carry on 
activities outside jail, the test is our activities. How many of us pass 
such a test? No series of acts is so worthless as those based on 
compromise. 
When the law directs the conscription of American boys and men, 
the growing destruction of American freedom, the scandalous pro- 
fiteering of war contracts, the deliberate starvation and nightly 
bombing of Eurepe, the ruthless murder of ‘our enemies’—then 
neither | nor any honest man is bound by it. 

+ + * 
OF course we have built up defenses against this. We do not want 
to think we are partners in murder, oppression, dishonesty. We 
never tell ourselves openly that it is so. 
In that lies the horror of it. You and | are murderers against our 
wills. Our business men and politicians profiteer from the blood 
of their sons and brothers—with clear consciences. Most Judges 
and FBI men suppress and silence those who champion honesty 
and brotherhood and Christ—without knowing what they are doing. 
Finally, those of us who see these things cannot express them 
adequately. Both our lives and our statements get poisoned with 
that very spirit of pride and antagonism to which we are opposed. 
But underneath it all lies the Truth. Somehow more and more people 
must face up to the Murder and Universal Suicide in which we 
needlessly participate. Somehow we must all become more and more 
conscious of the Love of God which is the only practical thing 
in man’s life, and the only solution to all our striving. 
Each in his own way, let us search our hearts and purify our lives. 


ABRAHAM FELDMAN 


WALPURGISNACHT 


Wer liebt nicht Wein, Weiber und Sang, 
Der ist ein Kerl sein Leben lang. Martin Luther 


Between two pillars of fire the periods of my fortune 
have circled like the chariot of the sun 
when Phaethon rode in golden delerium deathward, 
from the evening of winter solstice when my sire 
carried me womb-wet to the cavern font 
of his mysterious heresy to be seared 
immaculate in serpentine baptismal flames 
to this first morning of May ecstasy 
when | must suffer the chastity of the stake. 


The idolatrous father designed to carve me a mason, 
a crawler of cornices, a builder of bat-luring belfries, 
a sculptor of gargoyles and allegories to kill the Adam, 
the crimson Adan in christian flocks with frigid stone, 
to make men scorn the miracles of their arts 
and covet hopeless mansions made without hands. 
The mother work-unsexed conceived to frock me a monk, 
selfless and sparkless, a cloister corpse, redeemed 
from ordeals of struggle, hunger and procreation. 


The night Walpurga’s shrine was burnt by lightning 
an earnest angel with orbs of ruby spurred 
me from the prentice-pallet to the moon-charmed threshcld 
where one of my masters darlings (I wish | knew which) 
kissed me from scarlet cape, thrust gold in my belt, 
sobbed once farewell and vanished. Gay | strolled 
beyond the tradestalls, chapels, brothels, taverns, graves, 
and never glancing backward went my way 
extravagant among the realms of the Rhine. 


With what felicity of feet | reamed the orchards 
of smeet racemes and climbed the castled cliffs, 
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and searched for loreleis along the river 

and chased ripe maidenheads at feasts and fairs. 

| prevailed in Latin, soon forgiven in German; 

then from the bosom speech I| fashioned rimes. 

A minnesinger | became, and sermoned 

to barons, burgesses and boors my joyous evangel— 
the verities of the vine, the wisdom of woman. 


| journeyed helmeted and heeled with magic 
forgetful of frontiers in states and species, 
familiar to eagles and stags, at home in elfdom— 
but early strangling from sights, sounds and smells 
of markgrave leeches, chivalry prone in wine, 
the money beatitudes of mitred brutes, 
young giants yoked and beauties pregnant with serfs, 
| explored for refuge on the Horselberg 
and slumbered between the breasts of the empress of unreason. 


At last the storm descended on the mountain 
that rescued me from her celestial languors 
and leopard angers. With his voice of levin 
my demon with vermilion eyes ordained 
return to my own kind, the fabricants and peasants, 
with songs like violet flagons surging them 
to war against the crowned and holy werewolves, 
to cleanse our race of the man-consuming rich, 
and own the soil in common as sons of the sun. 


My carols perplexed the churls, yet kindled rebels 
to cruel dreams and arms for wayward fury: 
the red cock soared, and palaces fell blazing, 
the erl-king’s legion thonged to their dark steeds 
half-naked nobles, beggers pranced in purple 
and broke each other's necks for lust and loot. 
The revels ended under imperial lances, 
and | was flung out by the mob to atone 
for sins that might have earned me trophies as their savior. 


O panic scapegoat! Hosts will hail you savior 
this very night round witch-fires on the Brocken. 
The antlered or ox-fronted gods will goblet 
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beer blessings on the stranger by whose pyre 
the lucifers of the luckless riot escaped, 

next hellqueans, sybils, vixens, in mock-mourning 
beseech a phoenix from my funeral.— 
Nevertheless the Rhine folk will remember 

the verities of the vine, the wisdom of woman! 


WENDELL ANDERSON 


GUNNER ON A PT BOAT 
(A poster drawn with abstract lines) 


Beneath his iron brows 

he glares between the jut of guns 
whose mouths like nipples 

pierce from out his breast. 

Two horns of gear curve 

out from skulls of bone, 

the iron frame in which 

his heart is clamped 

to molds of mathematical skill. 


AERIAL KILLER 


He sits and peers through spider hairs 
which web a wall of crawling sky, 
and spider-like, he, watching, falls, 
and spits through space his venom-flame 
until his victim jerks and swells 

into a burning ball. 


HAROLD KNOLL 


SUN SHOCK 


The subway train bursts out from the dark tunnel. 
Sunlight tears my face and 

flings yellow shreds of flesh 

and dreps of opaque fat 

in my eyes. 

I cannot see. 

My hands reach out into everywhere, 

In the pale green trees and on the gray buildings 
Feeling, seeing with my fingers. 

But when | leave the sun 

| am cold 

And | cannot see or feel at all. 


HENRIETTA WEIGEL 


A WOMAN 


Black black was her cowl 

but her hand escaped— 

bright hand of the living— 

and | heard its pulse sing. 

She was shrouded but her hand was bare 
and breathed against the death of her dress 
and even the celestial wedding ring 

cold upon her woman’s flesh 

could not cool nor make captive 

her febrile, frightened heart. 


SANDERS RUSSELL 


POEM 


“We are all in this together.” 

Are we all in hell together? 

Hell-makers make their own vitriol and fume; 

| have my private hell not the steaming animals’; 
world-hells are prison yards. “I am the world.” 
But not deliberately foredoomed. 

On the high guerilla hill 

| watched them mine the Nazi mountain, 

Horses drove into the rose-tinted room 

the moment before the avalanche; 

by this dream | made enemies of al! dooming armies. 
Was my power swallowed up? 

Shall | leave the guerrilla hill 

when the power below is corruption? 


BYRON VAZAKAS 


THE ARREST 


Their cars aligned against the curb, 
the main street crowd collects 
to see another taken by the law. 
Their politic minds withdraw 


Into the expedient shell of innocence. 
Meanwhile the weekend faces hold 
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no mirror of their own against 
the victim’s open, down-struck 


Face. Their scoured complacency will 
sniff disaster like a cadaver; 
the cagey judgements of their eyes 
incline to smiles of pity, but 


Most betray an interest in the original 
sin of fearfulness. Even the 
prosecutor will some day die; even 
the brute can experience pain: 


Eyes bulge, breath holds, the heart 
speeds up. What has he done? What 
terror will the penalty devise? 

In the midst of this too cheerful 


Afternoon, the criminal is shoved inside 
the modern tumbril whose mercy is 
its shield from eyes. To feel the 
helplessness of sun; to know 


Farewell to the habitual street! Small 
comfort in an innocence where 
accusation is enough. Store 
windows glisten; car doors slam. 


The crowd is bullied to disperse, lest 
some among take justice up, or 
questioning, tear down the face of 
force, the farce of going quietly. 


THE UNEMPLOYED AND THE IWW 


CARLO TRESCA 


It was a cold winter. New Yoik, the imperial city, was harbering 
men, hungry and poorly clad, in desperate want. Ancther crisis. 
It was the winter of 1913-1914. There were no spcts on the sun, 
then, and no high-class defenders of the regime had discovered 
that all the ills of the world are caused by spots on the sun. When 
the old Bowery was ful! of lines of humble men cut of work and 
at the mercy of the charitable institutions, waiting for hours in 
line to get a loaf of bread or a cup of hot coffee from a church 
or relief station, the pillars of society were indulging in explaining 
to themselves and for their own comfort, how crises come in cycles: 
come go eround and go. Just wait patiently for the end of the 
cycle. Wait! For everyone who can fill his stomach every day, waiting 
is an easy matter. But for the hungry ones, even the sweet promise 
of “pie in the sky”—as the IWW followers were singing scornfully 

is not enough. They beg or they fight. If they Leg, someone in 
the upper class will shed some tears for their plight; if they fight, 
the clubs of the strong arm of the City, State and Federal gov- 
ernments will break their heads. It was cold. Unemployment was 
rampant. No relief from City, State or Federal governments. The 
social responsibility of the Government was nil. 

| was then in New York, with an office in Harlem, editing 
L’Avenire. My office was the center of attraction for many young 
fellows that were awakened to the realization of the class struggle 
by the sounding cry of the IWW. Among them was a young, alert, 
restless, inspired and inspiring Jew, Frank Tannenbaum. They wanted 
to do something to help the unemployed; to call their plight to 
the attention and care of the public administrators. They looked 
on me as a leader: the Patterscn and Lawrence battles in which 
| took part had given them the assurance that | had the power of 
leadership in me. What to do, they asked. The meetings in the 
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streets were not enough. Let the unemployed ecatter in ell dir- 
ections like wolves in search of food? How? At that time, | dis- 
covered, the Child’s Resteurants were civing special tickets for 
meals at reduced prices. We reprinted them in large numbers and 
we sent down to the old Bowery, in borrowed cars and elegant 
dresses, a delegation of ladies; headed by Margaret Sanger, to 
give away the tickets. It created secre sensation. But it was not 
enough for the newcomers in the revolutionary fold. So one day 
| chased them out of my office, telling them: “Go, gather together 
as many unemployed as possible and lead them to the churches.” 
Frank Tannenbaum did the job well. New York was forced to 
ize that a serious problem was there to be solved. 

John Mitchell, the reformer, was Maycr of the city. As a 
good reformer, he suggested, in a speech at the Regublican Club, 
ts solve the problem by advocating a day-of-rest law for all the 
people who were fortunate enough to hold jobs. This would provide 
jobs for the unemployed, said the great reformer cf that time. In 
the meantime, a Committee for the Relief cf the Unemployed 
asked authorization to continue its research work “Unemployment 
is a problem for the city administration,” said Mitchell in a speech 
at a me2eting called by the Intercollegiate Socialist Society. But 
the city did nothing to solve that problem; it let the police do 
the dirty job of subduing the workers who found no work. 

The unemployed wanted shelter and bread. 

Tannenbaum told them, “Let’s get shelter in the house of 
Christ, in the churches.” They followed Tannenbaum. They wanted 
a’bench, a warm place to sleep. The Bureau of Employment of the 
Association for Improving the Conditicn of the Poor reported that 
325,000 men were out cf work in New York City. Nobody tried 
to find a way to remedy the situation. They were waiting fatalistically 
for the passing of the cycle. Mitchell asked the business men 
to help, but they were busy helping themselves in the best way 
pessible. So Tannenbaum told the unemployed, “Let’s do something 
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for ourselves.” The unemployed decided to act. 

On February 27, 1914. the old Baptist Tabernacle was invaded, 
just at the time when a meeting of devotees was going on, by more 
than a thousand men demanding shelter. Next evening, the Laber 
Temple was showing an educational moving picture. Six hundred 
men invaded the hall demanding shelter, Dr Hilles was kind to them. 
Not so the great dailies of the metropolis. The newspapers, the 
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voices of big business, began to demand repression. On March 1, 
Tannenbaum addressed a gathering at St. Mark’s parish house. He 
spoke about Christ and the duty of Christians toward their fellow 
men. The newspapers went up in their angry mood, stating, falsely, 
that Tannenbaum had advocated the use of force. The Fifth Avenue 
First Presbyterian Church was invaded on March 2. The Reverend 
Howard Duffield, the pastor, had just begun the evening service. 
As he saw the newcomers, he stopped short and faced them. | was 
among the invaders, as an observer. | enjoyed the performance, The 
Reverend Duffiald lifted the tragedy of the men. He sent the 
unsolved problem of the unemployed up high in the skies. He said, 
with trembling voice, thet the Lora had driven the men to the 
Church, adding, with religious fervor, “the misfortunes that have 
brought you men here, before me, may be the turning point in your 
lives from which great blessings may flow in the future.” 

The unemployed were not interested in the future and the 
great blessings the Revererd Duffield was talking about. Frank 
Tannenbaum arose and in a firm voice said, in the name cf the 
men, “We are hungry and we are homeless. VW/e want something 
to eat and a place to sleep.” They got it that night. This did not 
please the respectable and high-class New York Times. On March 3, 
the Times said editorially, “The invasicn of the churches, while 
services are in progress, by bodies of men under the directicn cf 
the IWW, is an offense against property, and a defience of law 
and order which ought not to be tolerated for any reascn whatever.” 

Property! Law and order! How abused are these words! What 
the Times really wanted was a stern clubbing cf the men invadirg 
the churches in search of relief. “Whenever such an invasion cccurs,” 
continued the Times, ‘police reserves should be summoned withcut 
delay and all attempts by the invaders to interrupt the services 
should be sternly discountenanced.” This is the old system of teking 
care of the unemployed in the periodic cycles of capitalistic crises. 
lt does not cure the sick man and does not feed the hungry multitude. 

The ‘liberal’ New York World on March 3, in one of its most 
vicious editorials, said, referring to what it called ‘a criminal menace” 
—“unless energetic measures are used, we may expect gangs of 
professional gunmen and thugs to join the professional unemployed 
in terrorizing public assemblies from the Battery to I!arlem. The 
IWW leaders, who are inviting the worst elements of a great city 
to plunder, do not want work—they seek a social revolution!” 
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How intelligent all this is! 

The New York Herald gave out a remarkable scoop. On March 
3, it said, alarmingly, “It is reported that Willism Haywood, Eliz- 
abeth Gurley Flynn, Carlo Tresca and Arturo Giovanniti, labor 
agitators and moving spirits of the IWW will come to New York 
to organize the unemployed. Giovanitti is now cn his way to New 
York from Colorado, where he has been organizing strikes.” Of 
course, the alarm was based on misinformation by the reporters 
and editors of the Heral:. Flynn, Tresca, Giovannitti and Haywood 
were long residents of New York and, in one way or another 
already were active in the agitation of the unemployed. 

The New York Times got hotter and hotter. On March 4, 
1914 it reported that “the members of the little armies of church 
invaders, led by Frank Tannenbaum, received focd, drink and shelter 
last night in the parish house behind St. Fau!’s Protestent Fpis- 
copal Chapel, at Broadway and Vesey Street. In this chapel George 
Washington once worshipped.” Weill, what cf it? Did not Christ 
say, “Come to me all of you who suffer iniustice and want to be 
fed"? lt was al! orderly and in Christian brotherly fashion, at the 
old St. Paul’s parish house. | remember it. The Reverend W. Mon- 
tague Geer was the host. A good host. With a kind smile on his 
face and humility in his behavior, he offered me a drink. He knew 
that | was not one of the unemployed. The Times was horrified. 
la the same issue of March 4, it said, editerially, “The riotous pro- 
c2edings should have been suppressed by the police. “And again— 
“immediate and dacisive steps should be taken by the poiice to 
sippress this !WW pest, which is, in effect, nothing more than a 
cheap advertisement of the most abominable organization ever 
formed in this country.” 

But, one may ask, what about the menacing problem of 
unemployment? 

For the solution of such a pressing and cistressing problem 
the New York Sun suggested, “if the city authorities believe that 
it is better to club and shoct rioters than it is to prevent riots, 
then they will allow the WW to continue uninterrutedly the organ- 
ization of bands of idle men-—some of them honest dupes, most of 
them vicious outcasts—and spur them on to violent demonstrations 
designed to disturb the peace. If the officials feel that it’ is more 
desirable to prevent bloodshed then to promote it, they will use 
every endeaver to bring to justice the revolutionists who today 
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threaten the peace of New York and the security of its citizens. 
When the clash comes, we sincerely hope that the heads of rogues 
and vagabonds only may be broken, and the honest, if simple, gulls 
of the IWW may escape injury.” Just how the police, when the 
clash came, were expected to select the heads of the vacabends 
from among the heads of the gulls in order to crack them, the Sun 
did not explain. The police understcod. They felt encouraged. 

That same night, March 4, the unemployed, led by Frank Tan- 
nenbaum, overflowed the aisles of the Roman Catholic Church ol 
St. Alphonsus at 312 West Broadway. The priest refused to give 
them shelter. The Church of the Carpenter of Jerusalem refusec 
to give aid and comfort to the hungry and unemployed carpenters 
shoemakers, garmentworkers of New York. From the 4th, 6th, loth, 
12th and 15th Precincts more than a hundred policemen under the 
command of Inspector Wakefield, rushed to the St. Alphonsus Church, 
brandishing nightsticks, in an angry mood, and there, with a ferocity 
unparallelled in the history of police brutality, they cracked the heads 
of both “vagabonds and gulls.” Blood was spattered on the walls of 
the Church. In the adjacent streets, men and women were left lying 
on the ground in agony until the ambulance arrived. | have witnessed 
many scenes of police brutality, but this one, so unwarranted, against 
men and women, hungry, poorly dressed, unarmed, was of such a 
nature that it remained vividly in my mind for a long, long time. It 
was not a mob of police in fear, as on many other occasions | have 
seen it in action; in fear of possible resistance or of offensive attack 
by great numbers of strikers or demonstrators; it was not a feeling 
of revenge for an aggressive attack by an unruly mob, as in many 
cases | have observed and participated in; it was sheer brutality 
instigated by the Press. 

Frank Tannenbaum was arrested. One hundred and ninety-nine 
more were arrested. The Times felt relieved. In an editorial on March 
5, it stated, “there has been too much temporizing with so-called 
socialism and anarchy in the churches however, and it is obvious!y 
the duty of a minister, as of a merchant or banker, to refuse to 
countenance the riotous spirit, and to call for police aid when 
confronted by outlaws. These manifestations of the IWW power fcr 
evil ought to be left to the police. It is their business.” The Sun, 
too, was jubilant. It forgot that in the religious field it represented 
men and corporations affiliated with Protestant churches. It was full 
of admiration and applause for the Catholic priest and the Catholic 
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Church. It said, editorially, on March 6, “From the day when the 
IWW first assailed the peace of the country, the Catholic Church 
refused to be misled as to the purpose of this organization or to con- 
done the methods of its leaders because of the professedly philan- 
thropic object of its crusade. In the latest manifestation of its 
revolutionary propaganda in this city, it remained for a priest in the 
Catholic Church first to assert the rights of order against disorder. 
Father Schneider's duty to his Church joined with his duty as a citizen. 
He failed in neither. He did not temporize or parley... A priest has 
put into operation the machinery to suppress this portentious and 
carefully contrived onslaught on the institutions of law and order.” 

How instructive and significant is this spontaneous love-feast of 
the Sun and the Catholic priest who put into operation the machinery 
—of police brutality. The Catholic Church, more and more every 
day, and every hour of every day, and in every manifestation of the 
sharpening of class antagonism, is looked on as a bulwark, as the 
most rigid and reliable bulwark, of law and order against the surging 
wave of popular discontent. Here in the United States the march 
of the Catholic Church is a slow but steady march forward; from 
Tammany in New York, from Boston, from Chicago, to Washington 
and James Farley, the propertied class in America begins to rec- 
ognize the Catholic Church as more—much more—useful than the 
Ku Klux Klan. The New York Sun was right: a priest of the Catholic 
Church put into operation the machinery of suppression. 

When properly encouraged, the police know no limitation to 
the suppression of the rights of citizens. If the Church is sacred 
and inviolable—in the sacred name of private property and with the 
sacrosanct respect for law and order—the constitutional rights of 
the people to meet, to speak, to petition, to demand, are also sacred. 
But not when such rights are exercised by the workers. After the 
bloody attack on the unemployed at the St. Alphonsus Church, there 
came next day a special squad of detectives and police which des- 
cended upon a meeting of unemployed at Seward Square and forcibly 
dispersed the crowd, cracking heads indiscriminately, and arresting 
the speaker. And from that day on, practically every day, meetings 
of unemployed were disbanded and unemployed beaten or arrested 
as vagrants. The police went on and on in their mad hunt for victims. 

| remember a scene of unwarranted, unjustifiable police brutality 
in Harlem. It is unforgettable. The Italian Anarchists had their 
headquarters in a lot at 301 East 106th Street. It was a small 
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center of recreation, education and relief. Some unemployed found 
shelter and assistance there. Every Sunday someone was called to 
give a lecture. The audience was always orderly and not numerically 
impressive. | had just finished my lecture, the meeting came to a 
close, and the listeners were going out of the hall in groups of four 
or five. | was going home, walking with a friend of mine, toward 
the Elevated station at 106th Street and Third Avenue when a cry 
for help reached me. | turned back to find myself confronted by a 
detective who, sticking a gun in my stomach, ordered me not to 
move, and | had to chose between a bullet in my body and looking 
on without being able to interfere with the most brutal attack upon 
my comrades. They were chased into hallways, into stores, everywhere, 
and clubbed with blackjacks. A young comrade named Campanella 
was on the ground, not more than five yards from me, in agony, 
invoking my help, crying, “Carlo, Carlo, they have done with me.” 
After a brief, but tragic and violent assault against peaceful people 
who had committed no crime, the detectives and police withdrew; 
their defense of law and order was successful. The wounded went 
to the adjacent drugstore or to the hospital. | took Campanella in 
my arms; his head was split; the blood flowed ail over his face; his 
eyes fixed on mine showed pain, agony. He was one of the vic- 
tims of the police cure for the ills of unemployment. 

Such police activities went on for some time, but finally this 
method went too far. It is always after repressive police metheds 
have gone beyond the natural limitations of the accepted standards 
that the soul of the ‘liberal’ begins to feel the urge for action. The 
Free Speech League, formed by ‘liberals’, got into the fight. Tke 
right to assemble, to speak, was again re-estabiished in the city. 
We were given the unlimited right to use Union Square for our 
meetings. Sympathy for Tannenbaum was aroused; bail and legal 
assistance were offered him. Many churches opened their doors to 
the unemployed; relief stations were opened. A wave of charitable 
feeling sent many well-meaning men and women in search of un- 
employed quarters to look for unfortunate ones to help. 

The Times admonished, “The respectable defenders of riot ard 
disorder, the churchmen who are weak enough to dally with anarchists; 
the ill-informed sentimentalists who are always ready with fair- 
sounding words on occasions like this, but who would be absolutely 
useless in the protection of themselves or others in case of dangercus 
riots are, really more dangerous to society than an army of hoboes.” 
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(March 6, 1914) The judge, thus admonished, decided to be useful to 
himself and to others by sentencing on March 27, to one year in jail, 
the leader of the unemployed, Frank Tannenbaum. In sending Tannen- 
baum to Blackwell’s Island, the judge said with authority and conviction 
that he was giving an exemplary warning to the agitators, all of them. 

The methods of the New York police for curing the ever-growing 
social illness of unemployment are the methods of the police all 
over the country. 

Club them! Jail them! 

This was the battlecry of the great daily papers of the metro- 
polis of the United States. This was the urgent, Frantic demand 
coming from the industrialists, the bankers, the politicians, the 
statesmen, the pillars of society. The ruling class of the republic 
was acting under a great pressure of fear. Fear is a very bad guide 
for a man’s behavior. | am willing to grant that such a fear had, 
at that time, and will have, at all times, as long as society is or- 
ganized as it is, a very deep reason to exist in the hearts of all 
propertied people. Speaking at meetings of unemployed in New York, 
at our meetings in Union Square, which increased in numbers and 
importance, my main argument to stimulate action by the unemployed 
was avery simple one. | used to tell the audience that in organized 
society man has become a domesticated animal. He has lost even 
the urge to live; his natural instinct to live has been subjugated. 
I said to them, “If the unemployed—and there are millions of them 
—instead of being civilized workers, were wolves, hungry wolves, 
they would act very differently. Instead of begging on the street 
corners, or waiting upon charity at the door of the rich or at the 
too few relief agencies, they would go straight to the places where 
clothing and food were being stored and get it, and then the 
‘haves’ would think very differently about the ‘have-nots.’” 

| must admit that this was a very subversive argument. But it 
fitted the case. 

Among the speakers at our meetings in New York was a migratory 
worker, a member of the IWW, a fine, creative, aggressive and forceful 
speaker. He had come, with others, from California; his main argument 
was this: “If | am reduced to hunger and put face to face with iney- 
itable death by starvation, | will refuse to die. | will fight. | will steal. 
What else can | do if | want to live and nobody wants to give me 
work?” He looked to the crowd for the answer, and also to the big- 
bellied, red-cheeked, happily well-fed police who were scouting around, 
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This was also a very subversive argument, we must admit. 
Firebrands, agitators, we were called. Let’s plead guilty to the 
charge. Firebrands, agitators, we were. 

We took seriously our mission in life, to agitate. And the 
unemployed were the human material on which we, the agitators, 
were working. But there was an agitator more powerful and con- 
vincing than us—these same unemployed. They went in search of 
bread then. They are still going in search of bread. The 1913-14 
cycle is ended, but the crisis has come again, and this time to stay, 
notwithstanding the new explanation of spots on the sun, and the 
relief work of the Roosevelt Administration. It has come to stay 
because the army of the unemployed, larger than ever, is not a 
fluctuating army of hungry and desperate vagabonds, but the per- 
manent army of workers unable to find work. The unemployed of 
1913-14, looking for shelter in the House of Christ, clubbed by the 
police, arrested, jailed, are here to stay, to demand. Will they be 
pleased to get relief and go on with bread and water? Or will 
they demand more and more? This is one of the most imperative 
questions in present day society. We are awaiting an answer. It 
has to come one way or another. As in 1913-14, so today the 
workers of the United States are paying very little attention to 
our preaching; they refuse to act like wolves; they refuse to steal. 

In the cold winter of 1913-14 they went on demanding, and 
their demands were feeble and not extravagant or revolutionary. 
In Boston, a group of unemployed invaded the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building demanding bread; they were clubbed and ejected. 
In Chicago, the garment workers staged a parade, visited City Hall, 
and, at an orderly meeting, voted a resolution to send a telegram 
to President Wilson asking for jobs. Then, on the dark horizon, a 
star appeared—General J. S. Coxey. He wanted to solve the 
appalling problem. The only thing he did was to organize a march 
on Washington to demand work from politicians— who had no work 
to give! From California, at the same time, came the news of 
General Kelly’s army of unemployed. It started with a sort of Hoo- 
verville of a later era. The incipient army, divided into companies, 
was quartered in the Mission district of San Francisco, in an ab- 
andoned warehouse. General Kelly did not say to them, “Go out 
and steal,” but instead petitioned the authorities for relief, for charity. 
The army increased and General Kelly conceived the idea of marching, 
not to Washington, but to the state capital, Sacramento, where 
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they intended to encamp on the capitol grounds. But at the city 
gates, eight hundred special deputies, the police force, and othet 
well-fed defenders of law and order attacked the army with extreme 
brutality, and after weeks of suffering, the Kelly army faded away. 

The authorities decided to study the situation. Commissions 
from several states met in Chicago to confer on unemployment. 
After days of talk—and, of course, good meals, and also drinks at 
intervals—the Commissions went home. The Mayor of New York 
called a conference, to study, so said the newspapers, the unem- 
ployment situation. The conference decided to ask the aid and 
advice of business men. The business men were inclined to lend 
their sympathies to the hungry men. “Can you feed a hungry dog 
with sympathy?” the IWW asked the Mayor. 

In all the churches in New York, in ali the synagogues, rabbis, 
priests and ministers offered prayers to God, invoking the Almighty’s 
kindness, pardon and help for his children. 

God responded promptly. 

On February 14, snow fell as relief from Providence, and as 
an aid to 20,000 unemployed who found a week’s work clearing 
the streets of New York. But what about the rest of the 400,000 
unemployed? (Figures reported by the Bureau cf Employment of 
the Association for Improving the Condition cf the Poor, a highly 
conservative charitable organization.) 

God forgot them. The men with power and money forgot them. 

No wonder then that the IWW was looked upon by the un- 
employed as a beacon. The IWW was at the height of revolutionary 
fervor. The IWW was crowned with the fire and light of splendid 
battles. The warmth and inspiration coming from Lawrence and 
Patterson, where the I!WW made its sorties in the East, and the 
fact that the general staff was now.operating in the East, brought 
many ‘Wobblies’ to New York. As the moth is attracted by the 
light, so from the West and Midwest, the Wobbles flocked to New 
York. They wanted to be on hand and ready to fight side by side 
with Flynn, Haywood, Ettor, Giovannitti, Tresca. The press called 
the invaders ‘bums’ Generally they were considered ‘Hoboes’—the 
rail-riding or walking heroes of a new social force that had given 
to labor, with chants and with epic episodes of resistance to evil, 
brutality and injustice, a new leadership, a new hope. 

In the West, the IWW had done what no one had even dared 
to think of before—they had successfully organized the migratory 
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workers. It was not an easy job. In the pioneering frame of mind 
of the West, the law was still the law of the jungle, and the vig- 
ilantes were as brutal as could be in hunting down, beating and 
murdering the organizers. California is the home of Vigilantism. The 
so-called Wheatland Riots, with the subsequent trials, was the subject 
of a denunciatory article, written with mastery by an American writer 
of great distinction: Mrs. Inez Hayes Irwin. She performed a mag- 
nificent civic duty thereby, bringing to the attention of a great 
many public-spirited men and women not only the heroic character 
of the IWW struggle among the agricultural workers and the bravery 
and manliness of the Wobblies, but also the intolerable condition 
of slavery in which the farm workers were kept. 

The closely related story of the famous San Diego free speech 
fight, in which the Wobblies showed great capacity for organization, 
courage and determination, had made them persona grata in many 
eastern cities, notably New York, among the ‘intelligentsia.’ The 
Wobblies, the Hoboes, coming from the battleground of the West, 
appeared upon the scene in New York like seasoned soldiers, like 
crowned heroes of many exploits. If they aroused fear and hatred 
in the hearts of the well-to-do, they stimulated the minds and emotions 
of the so-called liberals and other wandering elements of society 
that are attracted by any successful or seemingly successful reve- 
lutionary movement, as the shivering, lost human being is attracted 
by the warmth of the fireside. | knew several young writers and 
other young people with money and not much brains who at that 
time dressed themselves up as ragged men, and tramped back and 
forth to California. They wanted to be considered among the much 
talked of Hoboes. The famous penthouse cocktail parties for all 
sorts of radical uplift organizations were not then the mode. The 
gentle, restless, well-intentioned, goodfornothing ladies of the upper 
class did not have the outlet they have now. But there was at least 
the hospitable Mabel Dodge. Her house on Fifth Avenue was open 
to the soldiers of any army (any revolutionary army, of course!). So 
she graciously invited the I[WW to send a speaker to her house. 
She picked the speaker herself. She picked Frank Hamilton, the 
Hobo. For he was more than a Hobo. He was also model for the 
principal character in a popular book by Jack London. 

lt was the evening of March 10. A cold and nasty evening. | 
went with Hamilton. He felt he needed an escort. He made a remark- 
able presentation that night of the plight of Labor. The audience, 
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however, was deeply disappointed. Most of the ladies there, dressed 
in their best finery, expected a strong-muscled sort of hairy ape, 
their hungry conception of manhood and power. Hamilton was slim, 
slender, mild-mannered, gentle and intellectual. | remember these 
same ladies, however, on another occasion in the same house. 

Haywood was speaking on the meaning of the Patterson strike. 
The towering figure of Big Bill, tall, robust, strong, was the object 
of the constantly searching eyes of the ladies. | don’t know if they 
were interested in what he was saying. | do know they were inter- 
ested in him. But Frank Hamilton was not Big Bill. He received a 
sort of patronizing applause from the ladies and a few dollars for the 
unemployed. And then they forgot him for the rest of the evening. 

The few dollars did help, however, to tell the truth. It gave 
bread and shelter to some of the unfortunate men out of work. It 
went into the treasury of the IWW. Wonderful organizers, these 
Wobblies. They were the only people doing practical things to meet 
the crisis. Despised by the press, which kept calling them bums, 
riffraff, scoundrels, criminals, ‘| Won’t Works’, anti-social and dan- 
gerous; hounded by the police; lashed in sermons by priests and 
ministers alike; the Wobblies knew that there were many people, 
—business people, people with economic resources—who were sorry 
for the unemployed and wanted to help, but did not know how to 
help. The Wobblies went to these people, collecting old clothes, 
old shoes, dollars and pennies, and these Wobblies, while the auth- 
orities were only just studying the problem, opened headquarters 
here and there in the city, places crowded with workers actively 
feeding and sheltering themselves and others, arranging for lodgings, 
mending old clothes, opening food stores, welcoming newcomers, 
because anyone out of work who needed help was needed and 
wanted. More than two thousand unemployed found, under the 
banner of the IWW, a real and not degrading measure of relief. 
What they received were the fruits of Cooperation. Two thousand 
men were taken off the breadlines and given work and shelter and 
bread; were given hope instead of humiliation; their man was res- 
tored to them. 

Not “pie in the sky bye and bye,” but here in the world they 
were living in. A small example of what class-conscious workers 
can do for themselves. Not much, but a beginning. The day will 
come when they will do much more. 
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ARTHUR KOESTLER AND THE MONKS 


Arthur Koestler has the facility, which is the sine qua non of 
the successful polemicist, of making a stir with his pronouncements. 
His two articles in the New York Times Magazine, as well as the 
recent appearance of his newest novel, Arrival and Departure, have 
set left-wing circles to appraising, accepting and denouncing. Although 
it was pointed out in some quarters that Koestler was not really 
saying anything new, that his contribution to revolutionary socialism 
was not really formidable, and that Ignazio Silone had covered the 
same ground with greater literary talent, more sensitivity and fewer 
politics, Koestler’s views came in for extended discussion, and Silone 
was left to those who remembered The Seed Beneath the Snow. To 
Koestler’s credit, it should be noted that he has indicated that 
some of his ideas come from Silone. 

There are probably two major reasons to account for the avidity 
with which Koestler’s articles have been received. There is, to begin 
with, the fact that his articles have appeared in the Times Magazine. 
To find, in the midst of the stridently patriotic preachments that 
appear regularly in that weekly, an honest and literate essay, written 
with intelligence, and dealing with a problem of some intellectual 
concern, is almost shocking in its impact. It is probable that if the 
pieces had been written for one of the smaller left publications, 
they would have cccasioned no more interest than was aroused by 
the publication of the Silone book. 

Probably a more significant factor in causing the furor was the 
fact that ex-left-wing intellectuals were singled out—in the Times— 
for a special plea, directed specifically at them. Since most intel- 
lectuals are firmly advocating unconditional surrender, drawing up 
postwar plans for the Allies, and speculating on the diverse political 
charms of Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin, it came as a pleasurable 
lift to find that they were still being recognized as different, and 
that their leftish pasts had set them off from other publicists who 
were giving their all to the war, The thrill that went through them 
could be compared to that affecting an eunuch who is reminded of 
his prodigious past. Their egos were touched by Koestler’s audacity 
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in reaching over the heads of the official philosophers of war aims, 
and presenting to ex-leftists alone his analysis of world events. 

Koestler’s conclusion, as expressed in both his articles, as well 
as in the concluding pages of Arrival and Departure, was not un- 
comfortable. Forseeing an era of interregnum during which there 
may be two more world wars—certainly not more—he advocated 
the planting of oases where leftists would dwell and keep alive the 
fire of the revolution. No ex-leftist took the argument to mean that 
he was to pack off to the monastery. All that it implied was that, 
while going all-out, a small sector of the consciousness should be 
kept open for occasional revolutionary thoughts. For, as Peter, the 
hero of Arrival and Departure, writes: “I think a new god is about to 
be reborn... Praise to the unborn god. Don’t try to divine his message 
or the form of his cult—this will be after our time. The mystics of 
today are as trite as the political reformers. For we are the last 
descendants of Renaissance-Man, the end and not the beginning.” 

With this as a philosophy, it is incumbent on the ex-leftist to 
settle down quietly while awaiting the second coming. It suggests too 
that revolutionists cease agitating, and that attempts at radical an- 
alyses of imperialist trends be suspended, since it will all become 
meaningless when the new god arrives. (Silone’s notion that it will 
be necessary for the new spiritual revolutionists to go out now to 
prepare for the resurgence of faith would seem to be more useful, 
if the renaissance is to come.) 

Koestler’s preoccupation with the new renaissance which per- 
vades his most recent books, Scum of the Earth, Darkness at Noon, 
ahd Arrival and Departure can possibly be put down toa guilt feeling 
which Koestler has voluntarily assumed. For, in each of his works 
there occurs the idea that the New Radicals “will wear monk’s cowls, 
and preach that only purity can justify the ends.” This monk’s cowl 
concept is such a pervasive part of Koestler’s philosophy that it is 
difficult to explain it in terms other than Koestler’s own background, 
and his feeling that it is necessary for him to expiate some un- 
explained sin. 

Part of the explanation may lie in Koestler’s attitude toward 
the Bolshevist Revolution and toward Stalinism. In Darkness at Noon, 
which is an extraordinarily vivid depiction of the philosophical, in- 
tellectual and political background of the Moscow Trials, Koestler 
presents the key to this attitude. He has Rubashov, the Old Bol- 
shevik who felt that in confessing before the Stalinist tribunal he 
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was carrying out the logic of the revolution, ruminate: “For forty 
years he had lived strictly in accordance with the vows of his order, 
the Party. He had held to the rules of logical calculation. He had 
burnt the remains of the old, illogical morality from his consciousness 
with the acid of reason... And where had it landed him? Premises 
of unimpeachable truth had led to a result that was completely 
absurd; Ivanov’s and Gletkin’s irrefutable deductions had taken him 
straight into the weird and ghostly game of the public trial. Perhaps 
it was not suitable for a man to think every thought to its logical 
conclusion. Looking over his past it seemed to him now that for 
forty years he had been running amuck—the running amuck of 
pure reason.” 

Rubashov ends by accepting the Stalinist public trial, playing 
the role assigned to him with an undertone of philosophical irony. 
Perversely he enjoys the part both as participant and as detached 
spectator. Basic to his acceptance was the feeling that, because he 
had lived by the laws of the revolution, the verdict imposed on him 
was just. In being consumed by the revolution, which had sustained 
him through the years, he was laying bare its inexorable logic. 

Koestler unquestionably shares the emotions of Rubashov. He 
seems obsessed by the thought that nothing he can do or say will 
wipe out the shame of having supported the dictatorship of Stalin. 
Guilty, he says, all of us are guilty—if only in our secret thoughts 
—of having participated in the demoralization of man that occured 
in the Soviet Union. Possibly some of Koestler’s anguish arises 
from the fact that he himself maintained his membership in the 
Communist Party until 1937. By 1937 a body of literature of some 
proportions had been assembled, all pointing to the lack of socialism 
and the absence of freedom in the Soviet Union. It must be assumed 
that Koestler was familiar with the basic radical analysis of Stalinism, 
and it is likely that his guilt feelings were aggravated by the know- 
ledge that he had given tacit support and justified Stalinism during 
its most reactionary years. In generalizing his experience, Koestler 
points to all socialists, and tells them that they too are responsible 
for Stalin, forgetting that the socialist movement itself was split 
only a few years after the Russian Revolution, and that some of 
the most pessimistic predictions of the early anti-Bolsheviks were 
to be completely fulfilled. 

Although a basic revaluation of socialist doctrine is probably 
overdue, it would be an unnecessary handicap for socialists to start 
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with the feeling that they must bear the cross of Stalinism, and 
that the world can be set right only after a long period of penance. 
Too many left socialists, too many anarchists, and too many radicals 
of all shades have paid for their opposition to Stalin to make it 
necessary for the left to assume that Stalinism is their original sin. 

What Koestler seems to be suggesting is that the left, being in 
some inexplicable way responsible for the inhumanity of Hitler, as 
well as that of Stalin, must now undergo gladly the ordeal of a 
war being fought “against a total lie in the name of a half-truth.” 
Out of the fire of this war, or possibly out of the two or three 
succeeding wars which may be on the horizon, will come the inner 
flame which will enable revolutionists to recognize the renaissance 
when it comes. For radicals, their role is clear: To retire to intel- 
lectual monasteries until they are called forth by the moral resur- 
gence of one of the postwar periods. 

In the Times Magazine of November 11, 1943, Koestler presented 
the argument in the following form: “During an earlier interregnum, 
the so-called Dark Ages between the decline of Rome and the dawn 
of the Renaissance, such oases assured the continuity of civilization. 
The monasteries first, and later the universities with their more or 
less extraterritorial alma mater on which no gendarme could set 
foot. Let us plant oases.” 

Unfortunately, Koestler has romanticized the function of both 
the monastery and the university of the Middle Ages. Although it 
is true that some friars were said to be preaching levelling doctrines, 
and of being active in the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381, the monastery 
as an institution was universally considered as the most corrupt 
defender of the status quo. Whatever its original idealism, it 
had decayed completely long before the Reformation. Of the 
monastery contribution to the revival of learning of the twelfth 
century, the historian Coulton says: “To that revival of learning 
which bore its best fruit in the creation of the Universities, the 
older and religious Orders contributed very little; scarcely any Monk 
or Canon Regular, out of all those thousands, distinguished himself 
as a University teacher; and though Benedict XIl attemted to raise 
the standards of learning by decreeing that a certain proportion 
should be sent to study at the University, that proportion was not 
really kept. The friars, it is true, did contribute very much to Un- 
iversity life and produced the most distinguished philosophers; but 
their energy was spent before the Reformation; in 1500 they were 
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mainly a conservative or reactionary force.” 

Of the Universities, it must be remembered that all the learned 
and intricate scholasticism of the period was devoted to proving 
that the Bible was the definitive repository of wisdom. University 
instructors were chiefly concerned with justifying a closed philosoph- 
ical and economic system, and their contribution to the maintenance 
of the continuity of civilization consisted in sustaining by unrelenting 
logic the view that Truth was being served only by the Church 
authorities, and that no punishment was too severe for those who 
differed from the word of God as revealed by the Papacy. 

The Universities may be considered intellectual oases only to 
the extent that they harbored occasional scholars who did not accept 
the orthodox views of the Medieval Church. These infidels and free- 
thinkers were hounded by the Inquisition as well as by the University 
authorities, and Prof. Coulton notes that the arguments of one 
freethinker at Paris, Nicholas de Ultricuria, were preserved only 
because they appeared in an indictment presented against him by 
the Church. It would be historically more accurate for Koestler to say 
the rebels and freethinkers foreshadowed some of the concepts of 
the Renaissance; it was not true of the Monastery or the University. 

Koestler counsels withdrawal because he seems to fear that the 
revolution which will come out of the war will be unsuccessful. 
Having been disillusioned by Stalinism, Koestler warns radicals not 
to commit themselves again, until their hearts are pure and god's 
road is clearly revealed to them. But, the workers of Europe and 
Asia who, in the near future, will make plans to assume control of their 
own destinies, will not be god’s children. They will be fighting to 
forge a new world against formidable human odds. Aid must be 
extended to them now—not when Messiah comes. 


HERMAN SINGER 


IN PLACE OF A REVIEW 

ONE TIMES ONE. by e. e. cummings. Henry Holt and Co. $2.00. 
ELOGES AND OTHER POEMS by St.-John Perse. The French text 
with English translation by Louise Varese and an introduction by 
Archibald MacLeish. W. W. Norton & Co. $2.50. 

-mostpeople read less poetry. morethanmost people care less about 
e. e. cummings than about the (howmuchis init) susquehannarailroad. 
mostpeople are wrongpeople. you and i are not mostpeople. you 
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and i care about a new universe. about electrically exciting poetry. 
about e. e. cummings. 


You have conquered! you have conquered! How beautiful 
the poems and the moods 


which with intimation drew off the world!... 


That is 
you, St.John Perse. And it is good. | remember 
Baudelaire teaching you of green birds, cripples jeering; and child- 
hood memories thrown into the richest book in the land;... and the 
poet speeding on his one-man symbols behind the veiled meanings. . . 


pity this busy monster, manunkind, 


not. the world is no place to live in: 
your poems (socalled reality beyond) 


hate all this littleness 

—syllables defy the howwhenwhy 

but peopleloathing you adore 

the individual; the world is 

a hopeless case, but you say “there’s a hell 
of a good universe next door: let’s go.” 


... Now these dark burdens are of silk 
and the things ailembracing in the soft solitudes of 


oneness. 
The world, cleansed before daybreak by a symbol in dream 


like the mixture of your own, gives a splendid account 
of yourself. And the adorable childhood of yours, 
through the transom of retired personality, descends 
along your song. 


Feeling oneself, is it clear enough? 
Feeling oneself... that wondrous certainty 


is the magic of this art... 


since feeling is first 

who pays any attention 
to the syntax of words 
will never wholly feel you; 


wholly to be dissolved 
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while words are but stones 


eur heart approves, 
and saying is a better fare 
than statement 


now i love you and you love me 
(and the little you-i is greater 
than manifestoes 

might mean) 

art is anyeverything than believe 
(with a spin 

leap 

it’s alive) 

we're allVE 


it is wonderful one:times one 


Note to translator: dear Louise Varese, you have done a wonderful 
job in translating St.-John Perse’s poems. In a literal translation 
you have given the intimation of French verse in the English 
language. The flow, the rhythm and the mood are all preserved. 
You have not written new poems inspired by Perse; you have taken 
them out of French and transplanted these delicate gems into the 
English language and feeling 


Note about an introductory remarker: Archibald MacLeish, in his 
introduction to the Perse book has created a style of English prose 
which becomes more and more established with the intellectual 
goody-goodies. MacLeish has a way of saying nothing or common- 
places in the most complicated manner. He does not state that 
Perse was born in the Antilles. No, he must write: “Whoever was 
born on a small coral island in the Antilles in 1889, the author of 
these poems was born there.” Prose is not poetry. Nonsense is not 
romanticism. No introduction should serve the purpose of pointing 
out that the introducer is a greater poet than the introduced. 


KURT LIST 


AS WE GO MARCHING by John T. Flynn. Doubleday Doran. $2.00 


The theme of John T. Flynn’s book is that America is drifting 
along the road to fascism. Here, as abroad, the decayed capitalist 
society has proved to be fertile ground for the growth of fascism. 
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Under the impact of war this growth has been hastened. Flynn’s 
analysis of the forces making for fascism in America is particularly 
relevent at the present time when the war against fascism has been 
shorn of most of what little ideological character it had when the 
United States entered. In fact, Flynn notes at the beginning of his 
book, “The European war may end quickly. But we must not make 
the mistake of supposing that because Mussolini has been unhorsed 
or that when Hitler is finally destroyed this will mark the end of 
fascism or national socialism in Italy or Germany. Fascism, as we shall 
see, is nothing else than an expansion of forces and techniques in 
government which have been developing in Europe for decades. It is 
something we shall have to fight for many years to come—long after 
the war is over—here as elsewhere.” The central problems of the day 
then are to know what fascism is, what the forces are that can 
struggle against fascism, what the nature of that struggle must be, 
and what alterative there is to fascism. 

Flynn’s first objective is to define what fascism is and what it 
isn’t. This he does by making a study of the background of fascism 
in its birthplace, Italy, and in the country where it attained such 
dramatic form, Germany. Having examined the social forces and com- 
mon elements of fascism he turns to America where he finds similar 
ominous developments: Capitalism in permanent crisis with its char- 
acteristics of widespread unemployment and deepening poverty (oblit- 
erated for the moment by the war boom); refusals to recognize the 
basic nature of the crisis; the feeling that the state must utilize 
(and expand) its powers to ensure the common folk a decent living; 
the example set by the Roosevelt government of creating purchasing 
power by public spending and borrowing (the New Deal Project); 
mounting of an already tremendous national debt; growth of an im- 
mense bureaucracy responsible only to the executive; extension of 
executive powers over the purse; demands for order and efficiency; 
attempts to discredit Congress and democratic procedure; rise of 
conviction that economic system must be subject to planning and 
control, appearance of a potpourri of ‘planned economy’ theories; 
rising belief in leadership principle; the widening trend toward 
militarism and imperialism. 

What may seem startling is that this is an accurate description 
of the developments under the much hailed Roosevelt regime. And 
here Flynn stresses an important point with regard to the contempor- 
ary American scene: that whatever the original program, aims and 
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intentions of the Roosevelt regime and the hopes it inspired, at 
bottom the demands of the economic and social forces were the 
driving motors that compelled the ship to move on an altogether 
different course from that which it had launched. Partly because of 
this difference between the external trimmings and the deeper es- 
sential factors it has been difficult to realize how far the fascist 
elements have entered into American life. 

Important as this analysis of the totalitarian trends in America 
is, of equal importance are the objective questions and problems 
flowing logically from the analysis: it is fully as important to meet 
problems as to recognize them! But at this point Flynn passes the 
buck. For example, his only indication of where answers might lie 
is summed up in just one sentence: “I am convinced that it is possible 
to formulate a program for the regeneration and salvation of the 
present system of society and for the preservation of our essential 
political liberties.” Or again, with reference to one of the funda- 
mental practical problems: “Whether these forces (development of 
the highly centralized economy) while expanding the power to pro- 
duce, have also contributed to the mechanistic difficulties of the 
system is a matter to be considered.” Or once again, his quite over- 
simplified comment on Socialism: “What Socialism is, is fairly well 
understood” Curiously enough, Flynn makes no mention of Soc- 
ialism as a desireable alternative to fascism. 

Perhaps one of the greatest tragedies of the day has been the 
inability to formulate principles of action based on the new historical 
conditions which have developed in the world. The disintegration 
of capitalist society together with the disasters suffered by the 
working class movements has been paralleled by a decline in con- 
sequential thinking. That the world is going to the devil has been 
the theme of mountains of books ever since the day Hitler took 
power. Without fer one moment denying the value of those books, 
nevertheless a saturation point can be reached where those books 
produce effects wholly negative to their purpose A conditicn of 
impasse sets in where ignorance is bliss. While Flynn recognizes 
this basic danger, he avoids the responsibility it implies. But Flynn 
is not alone, for the various radical parties, too, have avoided the 
burden of that responsibility! 

The democratic liberals, of whom Flynn is one, face a dilemma 
as the dark days of reckoning draw near. Their fetish of bourgeois 
democracy has proved a sham. The experiences of the past have 
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taught the lesson that whenever bourgeois democracy becomes an 
obstacle to capitalism, i is resolved in favor of fescism. The fact 
that bourgeois democracy is discarded when its continuance would 
seriously embarass capitalism is important to remember because it 
determines largely the nature of the struggle against fascism. Thus 
the straggle cannot be = defensive ome, as the democratic liberals 
might have it. The policy of choosing the lesser of the two evils 
has led directly to fascism. Nor will the so-called independent labor 
party be the messiah, 2s some seem to think at this late day. 
The struggle against fascism is but the negative aspect of the 
positive strucgle—the struggle for a new society. A society which 
must have as its foundation the principle of economic equality. A 
struggle in which idezs cannot be luxuries left to leaders. A struggle 
in which workers, self-respecting and respected, will coordinate their 
activities and do their own thinking as well 2s their own fighting. 
ALEXANDER LANG 
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STATE, OR REVOLUTION (continued from page 8) 
fascists. They waited patiently for their leaders to tell them what 
to de until it was too late to do anythinc. 

Bolshevism is usually considered the opposite of Social Dem- 
ocracy, but actually their differences are less significant than their 
similarites, and are primarily the result of different working con- 
ditions rather than a basic difference of viewpoint. Bolshevism, which 
became the major radical force only in Russia, shared with Social 
Democracy—of which it was an outgrowth—the belief that socialism 
wes to be achiewed by the accession to power of the party leaders 
and that the role of the rank-and-file, and especially the non-party 
masses wes simply to put their leaders in contro! of the state. 
They differed from the Social Democrats in their method of seeking 
power, which wes conspiratorial and violent. Since the Tsarist 
regime in Russia wes self-evidently toc oppressive to permit a 
radical party seriously to challenge its authority by legal methods, 
it is mot surprising that the Bolsheviks should have adopted tac- 
tics which were suited to the environment. It is undeniable that 
this choice of tactics served them well, from the standpoint of 
achieving power, and prevented them from developing the timidity 
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and respectability of their western colleagues, but it did not bring 
them any closer to their ultimate goal of a classless society. Once 
they were in control ef the government, they quickly developed 
a ruling class psychology, and exploited the workers more ruthlessly 
than the capitalists had done. While the Social-Democrats merely 
prepared the way for the Statism of the fascists, the Bolsheviks 
achieved Statism through their own efforts. 

How was it possible for the two major sections—comprising 
nine-tenths or more of the total membership—of a movement de- 
dicated to the interests of the working class to degenerate into 
a political racket, whose achievements have been almost the op- 
posite of its promises. It is obviously impossible to blame such an 
overwhelming catastophe on the personal shortcomings of the radica! 
leaders. There have been plenty of epportunists in the movement, 
of course, but the sincerity of the majority is unquestionable. A 
radical career is at best too risky and uncertain to attract very 
many men whose sole ambition is power and wealth. Why then 
did these men, who had devoted their lives to the service of the 
principles of brotherhood, equality and liberty, systematicel!y betray 
those principles when it came to the test? The answer seems to 
be twofold. 

In the first place, their conviction that the wey te achieve 
socialism was by gaining control of the state forced them to dis- 
regard the evidence that the state is by nature antecenistic to 
socialist values. They persuaded themselves that the state was 
oppressive under capitalism because it was capitalist, and that once 
they had overthrown the bourgeoisie and teken power themselves 
the state would be operated by and for the working class. They 
refused to recognize that centralization—especially under mecern 
industrial conditions—is impossible without a bureaucratic apparatus, 
and that a bureaucracy, regardless of its subjective intentiors, 
invariably operates according to its own values and interests, which 
are not those of the working class. They accepted the state, and 
since a classless state is a contradiction in terms, they had to 
violate their belief in a classless society. 

This violation was made easy for them, moreover by the fact 
that they had already accepted the essential features of class 
stratification —without realizing it—before they had achieved power. 
Their party organizations were hierarchical in structure, and the 
position of the leaders—as politicians, journalists or functionaries 
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—was, in relation to the workers, essentially that of a master class. 
Likewise, their attitude was condescending and arrogant. They were 
convinced that they alone possessed sufficient theoretical knowledge 
to build a new society; that the workers were too ignorant to 
achieve their own emancipation, and were only capable of following 
orders handed down from above. From this it followed logically 
that the leaders were justified—in fact obligated—to use every 
means possible to get themselves into power and stay there. In 
their own eyes, they were the embodiment of the cause, and 
whatever benefitted them was necessarily in the interests of the 
workers. 
IV 

The working class seems to lack the confidence in their own 
abilities that they would need to be able to rule themselves. Al- 
though on numerous occasions, they have shown themselves per- 
fectly capable of overthrowing their masters, they heve never yet 
managed to retain control over their own destinies. Sooner or 
later, they have always yielded to the premises of some group of 
power-hungry individuals, and thereby permitted themselves to be 
enslaved again. It would appear that, cowed by centuries of sub- 
servience to authority, the workers have lost the ability to conceive 
of themselves as their own masters. While possessing endless re- 
sources for struggling against their oppressors, they have come to 
take class rule so much for granted that they shrink from the 
prospect of its complete destruction. This attitude is the natural 
rasult of inferior social status, and certainly implies no organic 
defect, but it is an enormous stumbling block in the way of the 
achievement of a classless society. 

The task of the radicals is to help the workers overcome 
their lack of initiative—not to take advantage of it, as they have 
done so often in the past. Instead of trying to dominate the 
workers, they should be creating, by practical example, a standard 
of personal conduct that is insubordinate to all forms of authority, 
Instead of scheming to take over the state, they should be building 
up the institutions of a new way of life, that is free from the 
jeadership principle, and is based on cooperation and complete 
social and economic equality. 

Recognizing the state as!‘an enemy of the working class as 
dangerous, if not more so, as the capitalist system, radicals must 
resist every increase in the power of the government, and all 
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manifestations of bureaucracy, regimentation and tyranny, not only 
in the established state, but also in the institutions of the working 
class itself—trade unions, cooperatives, labor parties, etc. Their 
primary function in relation to such organizations is not to replace 
corrupt officials with ‘good’ ones, but to discredit the whole idea 
of leadership in the eyes of the rank-and-file, and to develop 
techniques for dispensing with leaders altogether. The force of 
the environment is too great to permit most individuals, however 
good their intentions, to retain their working class allegience once 
they have been elevated to a position of authority. Moreover, the 
existence of leaders in an organization tends to inhibit the init- 
iative of the rank-and-file—they readily succumb to the attitude 
that the leaders are better suited to run things than they, and 
therefore become increasingly dependent on leaders, and incapable 
of preventing them from usurping more power. 

Socialism, in its traditional meaning, is a classless society 
of brotherhood and equality. All of the varieties of radicalism have 
always recognized this as their ultimate goal, but the political 
movement, with its emphasis on achieving power in the state, has 
tended to push its realization into the remote future, and to con- 
centrate en the power quest. In this process, they have largely 
lost sight of the goal, and have developed a whole set of attitudes 
which are diametrically opposed to its realization. This contradiction 
between ends and means must be resolved and the emphasis of 
radicalism restored to its proper place. Radicals will have to recognize 
that only a decentralized society—both politically and economically 
—which has no need for leaders, can be classless; that central- 
ization invariably requires leaders, and therefore stratification. The 
social unit of a true socialist society must be small enough so that 
the people can rule themselves without delegating authority, and 
its economy simple enough to be operated directly by the workers. 
One of the most important tasks of the radicals is to prepare 
the ground for such a society, and, insofar as it is possible, to 
begin to build it up, within the framework of existing scciety. 

It may be that the radical movement, or what is left of it, 
is already too thoroughly demoralized by defeat and disillusionment, 
or too deeply contaminated by political ambition and neurotic 
belief in its ‘inevitable’ triumph, to be able to reorganize itself on 
a basis that promises it neither material rewards or a speedy and 
effortless victory. The appeal of political radicalism—its apocalyptic 
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vision of a world purged of conflict, insecurity and oppression, 
once the radical elite are securely in control of the state—dies 
hard, even after the ugly realities of Bolshevik Statism and the 
collapse of Social Democracy have demonstrated how little validity 
it possesses. Moreover, since the trend of recent history has 
been almost entirely in the direction of greater concentration of 
power and increased complexity of social institutions, it is extremely 
difficult for most radicals, who have made a fetish of being “on 
the side of history,” to accept an orientation which calls for re- 
sistence to this trend and attempts to reverse it. However, there 
have always been some men who were not afraid to fight against 
seemingly impossible odds, with no guarantee of success, because 
they realized that there was greater satisfaction in living according 
to their ideals than in submitting to expediency. The future of 
radicalism—if it is to have future—belongs to men of this type. 


